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I. INTRODUCTION 

For over a half century researches have been attempting to deter- 
mine characteristics or patterns of characteristics that would assist 
teacher training institutions in the ssl 'ci ji. ;>f prospective teachers 
and the training of teachers as well as ('iidir^' the employing officers of 
school districts in the selection of tea-.t.xs ;vha will he potentially 
successful in a given teaching -learning :;:v. ir,r:iLjiit. Answers to questions 
such as the following have been sought, /ihat personal traits characterize 
the effective or less effective teacher? Wnarl type of teacher training 
programs are most effective in developing the necessary qualifications 
for effective teachers? What characteristics v/ould the teacher training 
institutions utilize as criteria for admission to their program? 

During a fifty-year period much research has been compiled in the 
literature, Morsh and Wilder (20) summarized the literature from 1900 
to 1952, Domas and Tiedeman (9) reports 1006 annotated references of 
studies concerned with teacher competence from a period 1929 to 1949, 

Gage and others (11) compiled 1172 pages of research on teaching from 
the earliest research to 1964, Ryan (28 and 29) summarized the literature 
in I960, and Fattu (10) again in 1963. However, in spite of the pro- 
fusion of research efforts, the findings reported are mostly inconclusive. 
Low correlations have been obtained generally, Barr, Ryan and Fattu 
contribute the low correlations to the complexity of the teaching-learning 
situation with its many variables tliroughout the stages of learning that 
cannot be controlled and the problem of defining the term "teaching 
effectiveness" and putting it into behavioris'oic terms. Barr (5) points 
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out that most studies of teacher effectiveness have L3 gi‘j concerned with 



searching for the property of the teacher and xcre re?5i;tly to the degree 
of change in pupil achievement. In studies of teacher traits the effective- 
ness is attrihuted to the teacher v/hile in stuaiec of pupil achievement 
success is associated v/ith variables within the t.acrLg situation. It 
should be recognized that in the teacher behavior cituctio:; it is assumed 
that the attributes of the teacher determine snltly tne effectiveness of 
the teacher with very little ‘dependency upon the variables v/ithin the 
teaching-learning environment. However, talcing another position that 
teaching success is determined by the results of what comes out of the 
teaching situation is to assume that teaching success is wholly dependent 



upon those variables operating within the enviroriirient where the teaching 
occurs . 

To accept or reject either one of the assumptions is undesirable 
because research does not accept or reject the idea that teaching success 
is dependent entirely upon variables operating in the situation or that it 
necessarily depends totally upon the attributes of the teacher. Perhaps 
both assumptions have validity. Teachers who have been- termed successful 
apparently have been able to produce appropriate behavior within them- 
selves so as to achieve desirable pupil behavior appropriate to the 
learning situation. It might be said that these teachers are character- 
ized by the ability to adapt to the teaching situation or that they have 



developed a high level of ability to adjust to the environment and deal 
with it to obtain desired behavior. 

This precludes understanding what constitutes a desirable teaching 
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environment in a given situation, mi'1‘:rst.'anding the components comprising 
the environment, knowing when the present pattern of behavior is not 
achieving desired results, knov/iijg and ur.iiiersianuing that a nev/ course of 
behavior is necessary, anal?/zlng the tea'-'^ilng-leariiing environment and 
then determining a nev/ course of aotioi-. 



Remmer (24) indicates that studies uf teaehur eiTectiveness have 
not produced significant relationships because the assumrjtions underlying 
the base have not been tested. He further states that a longitudinal 
study with repeated measurement of the same teacher on the same criteria 
under a wide-range' of teaching conditions is necessary but has never been 



done. 



Ryan (18) concludes the usefulness of research findings pertaining 
to the prediction of teacher effectiveness will be greatest when the 
results are considered in an actuarial context, rather than in attempting 
highly accurate prediction for given individuals, and when variations in 
relationships found among different classifications of teachers with use 
of different approaches to the criteria relationships that are taken into 
account. 

In 1961 the California Legislature took its ov/n course of action to 
solve the problem of teacher effectiveness . It enacted Public Law 37 , 
requiring the elementary teacher to obtain an academic major, a minor 
and a fifth year of education (30 units beyond a B.A. degree). In 1963 
Public Lav/ 87 was amended to require only an academic major and a fifth 
year. The minor for Lhe e] eBientary I'.eacher was eliminated. The rationale, 
as purported by the California Legislature, in requiring an academic major 
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and a fifth year was: 

1. More "academic" preparation will produce a better elementary 
teacher . 

2. The possession of an academic major and a fifth year of study 
will bring about a higher level of "academic" achievement on 
the part of the pupils because the teachers will have a greater 
background. 

3. The de-emphasis of professional preparation v/ill result in 
better teaching. 

A. Purposes of This Study 

The purposes of this study are to: (1) Investigate the success 

of California State • College at Long Beach Graduates in elementary 
education and related characteristics over a 12-year period; and 
(2) To investigate the success of California State College Graduates 
who have entered the teaching profession with a major in elementary 
education and those who have entered the teaching profession with an 
academic major. 

B. Assimption in This Study 

It is assumed that the teacher training program of -an educational 
institution is designed to prepare its graduates for en^:>loyraent and 
success ( as determined by the employing officer of the school district 
or school) in the teaching profession. The employing officer is the 
determinate of success as indicated by tenure and continued employment. 

C. Procedure 

During the academic year of 19f>9 a pilot study v/as conducted to 
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ascertairi -the avail of data and responses of emplojring officers 

of specific school districts where California State* Gollvge at Long 
Beach graduates had been employed as of September, 1958. Beginning 
September, 1960 data was obtained from the college files, teacher 
placement, etc., of those students that began their first employment 
in the profession during that year. In October, 1961 the Office of 
Teacher Placement forwarded to each school district a form of eight 
specific traits: personal and professional qualities, loyalty and 

cooperation, classroom procedure and management, subject-matter and/ 
or grade level proficiency, pupil responses, adaption to school and 
community; a percentile rating relative to all teachers and space for 
individual comments to evaluate the teaching performance of the first 

w 

year during the year 1960-61. Then in October, 1964 the tenure year 
for teachers who began teaching in September, I960, a copy of the 
same evaluation form was forwarded to the employing school district 
for evaluation. 

Written in Public Law 57 was the provision that all candidates 
for the General Elementary Credential under the old lav/ must have 
completed all requirements prior to November, 1966. Therefore, the 
first group of graduates to enter the profession under the new law 
requiring an academic major and a fifth year of course v/ork will be 
September, 1967. 

Since this study began there are six groups of graduates that 
have met their element aiy teaching requirements with a major in 
elementary education. Four groups have completed their first and 
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third year of teaching and are reported in this progress report. 

Teachers now in the field who began their employment September, 

1964 were eligible for tenure Jime, 1967. In October, 1967 an 
evaluation form will be forwarded to their employirig school district. 

This procedure will be continued until six groups of grad*oates 
with majors in elementary education have been obtained and six groups 
of graduates with academic majors have been obtained. Approximate 
termination date of this study will be October, 1974. 

II. PRESENTATION OF DATA 

A. Population in Study to Date 

The population to date in this study is 1037 graduates of 
California State College at Long Beach who began their employment in 
the teaching profession September, of each year from I960 to 1963. The 
graduates who began their teaching in Septeiriber of years 1964 and 1965 
are not included in this progress report as they have not completed 
three years in the profession. Presented below are the distributions 
by years. 

Table 1 





Population of Study To 
1960 1961 1962 


Date 

1963 


Totals 


1964 


1965 


Total 


First 

234 


and Third year Evaluation 
206 230 367 


1037 


First Year 
Evaluation 

429 491 


Population 

Female 


196 


180 206 


317 


899 


384 


430 


Percentage 


87 


87 89 


86 


87 


89 


88 


Males 


38 


26 24 


50 


138 


45 


61 


Percentage 


13 


13 11 


14 


13 


11 


12 




Table 2 



Percentage of Males and 


Females in Study 




Number 


Percentage 


Total Population 


1037 




Third-Year Evaluation 


Females 


899 


87 


Males 


138 


13 


Total Population 


First-Year Evaluation 


920 




Females 


814 


89 


Males 


106 


11 



By inspection of Table 1 , it is evident that the percentage ratio 
between men and women in this study does not change appreciably. Approxi- 
mately 875^ of the total population for each year are women and are men. 
B, Grouping of Study Population Based Uxxpn the Sixt h Reported Evaluation. 

For the purpose of analysis in this progress report, groups have beer- 
determined by the evaluation of the third -year evaluator. At this time 
in the professional career of a teacher, he or she is eligible for tenure. 
Of the 1037 evaluations received, 26 different states were represented, 

356 different school districts and approximately 828 school administrators. 
Of the 828 school administrators, reporting as evaluators, 83^ were build- 
ing principals. 
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Table 3 



Surasiary of Groups 

SCPUPg foaSR USSl Total for groups 



N'jinber 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Nunber 


Percentage 


Percentile 
90 Percentile 


138 


15 


27 


19 


165 


16 


80 Percentile 


302 


34 


52 


37 


354 


34 


70 Percentile 


213 


24 


25 


18 


240 


23 


60 Percentile 


120 


13 


12 


9 


132 


13 


50 Percentile 


72 


8 


14 


10 


86 


8 


40 Per or 
Less 


31 


6 


9 


7 


60 


6 




899 


100% 


138 


100% 


1037 


100^ 



Tables 3, 4, and 5, compare the absolute number of each group, and the 
percentages of each group, according to percentile ratings for each year. 

It is apparent that change in percentages in the case of women remains 
relatively constant. The percentages of men in each group show a more 
appreciable change but this may be accounted for by the small absolute 
number of men. 

It may be said, according to the above findings, that approximately 
16^ of the graduates reported from California State College at Long Beach 
will be rated in the 90th percentile as compared with all other teachers 
according to the third-year evsduator; 3A% in the 80th percentile, 23% in the 
70th percentile, 13^ in the 60th percentile, S% in the 30th percentile 
and 6% in the 40th percentile or below. The 40th percentile is determined 
as luisuccessful by the employing school district. 
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C. Correlation of Six Evaluator s of the Teacher Du ring Student 
Teaching, the First Year in the Profession and the Third Year 
in the Profession 

liynch (18) expressed the thought that early methods of rating 
teacher effectiveness tried to he completely objective, to analyze 
the teaching act into simple components and, in general, to call 
teaching ability the sum of various component parts that were obtained 
from the quantification of the qualitative aspects. 



Table 4 



Groups 

90 Percentile 
above 


Number of Teachers in Each Group 
Based Upon Third-Year Evaluation 

Y?gtps 

1960 1961 1962 1963 

or 

37 31 42 55 


Total 

165 


Women 




29 


27 


38 


44 


138 


Men 




8 


4 


4 


11 


27 


80 Percentile 




78 


73 


67 


136 


354 


Women 




65 


60 


61 


116 


302 


Men 




13 


13 


6 


20 


52 


70 Percentile 




55 


51 


48 


86 


240 


Women 




48 


46 


43 


78 


215 


Men 




7 


5 


5 


8 


25 


60 Percentile 




33 


22 


39 


38 


132 


Women 




29 


20 


36 


35 


120 


Men 




4 


2 


3 


3 


12 


50 Percentile 




15 


18 


23 


30 


86 


Women 




11 


16 


19 


26 


72 


Men 




4 


2 


4 


4 


14 


40 Percentile 


or less 




16 


11 


11 


22 


60 Unsuccessful 


Women 




14 


11 


9 


17 


51 


Men 




2 


0 


2 


5 


9 
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Table 5 



1 Percentage of Teachers 

1 Based Upon Third-Year 

1 Grouns 

1960 1961 

1 90 Percentile 


in Each Group 
Evaluation 

Igarg 

1962 1963 


All Years I 


I or above 


16 


15 


18 


15 


16 


1 Women 


15 


15 


18 


14 


16 


1 Men 


22 


15 


33 


21 


20 


1 80 Percentile 


33 


35 


29 


28 


34 


1 Women 


33 


33 


30 


37 


^ r 1 

34 


1 Men 


34 


50 


25 


39 


38 


1 70 Percentile 


24 


25 


21 


23 


23 


1 Women 


24 


26 


21 


24 


24 


1 Men 


18 


23 


21 


16 


19 


1 60 Percentile 


14 


11 


17 


10 


13 


1 Women 


15 


11 


18 


11 


13 


1 Men 


12 


8 


13 


6 


9 


1 50 Percentile 


6 


9 


10 


8 


8 


1 Women 


6 


9 


10 


8 


8 


1 Men 


11 


4 


17 


8 


10 


1 40 Percentile 


7 


5 


5 


6 


6 


1 Women 


7 


6 


4 


6 


6 


1 Men 


5 


0 


8 


10 


7 



Present methods of rating teacher efficiency are showing a change of 
emphasis by utilizing the view of modem psychology that personality is an 
organized whole rather than a collection of spare parts , 

Fattu (10) in his summary of research to 1964 indicated that available 
studies have shown in general that teachers have been reliably rated 
according to statistical procedures by administrative and supervisory 
personnel. Presented in Table 6 is a summaiy of the correlations obtained 
in various investigations. 
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Table 6 



Research Summary of 



Researcher 


Investigation 


Jacobs 


(13) 


Almy & 
Sorensen 


( 1) 


Taylor 


(32) 


Barr 


( 2) 


Odenwaller 


(22) 


Brandt 


( 7) 


Ryans on 


(26) 


Ringness 


(25) 



Relation of Raters 
Correlation 

.70 same rater, graphic vs. general 
merit 

.92 same rater 

.72 two different raters 

.92 slit half 

.65 reranking one year later 

.88 same rater 

.90 rating vs. rank 

.51 same rater ranking vs. rating 

.76 3 raters 

.71 principal vs. Assist. Super. 

.65 principal, assist, super, 
supervisor rerate 
.77 8 yrs. later, superintendent 
.71 8 yrs. later rerated, super. 

.83 same rater, different scale 
superintendent 

.90 same rater, different scale 



It is evident from the above data that reliability can be measured 
between raters, for a single rater from one rating scale or item to another 
and between ratings by the same rater from one occasion to another. Barr 
(2) and Boardman (6) found that when traits or qualities other than general 
ability are rated, the reliabilities tend to be somev/hat lower than those 
found for general effectiveness. 

Shiels (l9a) and Barr (2) both fo\md considerable variation in ratings 
of teachers when the evaluators did not have previous knowledge of the 
teacher or the teaching -learning situation. 
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Worcester (34) in 1961, stated it is possible that rating of 
principals and superintendents come nearer than research investigations 
or the observations of teachers according to specified traits to being 
evaluations of the teacher's function as a whole. 

Graduates of California State College at Long Beach have been 
evaluated by four persons durir.g their student teacher training and 
by two administrators as teachers in the teaching profession. 

To ascertain the reliability of the overall ratings of the third- 
year evaluator, numerical value of 0 to 9 was assigned to each trait 
marked by the third-year evaluator. A correlation of .93 was obtained 
between overall percentile rating of the third-year evaluator and the 
individual trait ratings of the third-year evaluator. Using Garret's 
Table 25 (12) this correlation coefficient was significant at the 
.001 level, indicating that the third-year evaluator was consistent 
in his or her response to the whole teaching situation and to 
individual specific traits. 

Pre^ent^^below are the correlations obtained by using Pearson's 
Multiple Coefficient Correlation analysis for the six evaluators, 
first master teacher, second master teacher, first college advisor, 
second college advisor, first-year evaluator and third-year evaluator. 
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Table 7 



Correlation Coefficient of Six Evaluators 
For all Graduates, 1960-1964 


Number 1037 


Coefficient 


MLsx, 


Correlation 


Si£rnificance»<- 


First Master Teacher 


.40 


.01 


Second Master Teacher 


.42 


.01 


First College Advisor 


.47 


.01 


Second College Advisor 


.49 


.01 


First-Year Evaluator 


o 

to 

• 


.01 


Third-Year Evaluator 


1.00 





*Gar,ret, Henry E. , Statistics in Education and Psychology, 
Table 25, pp. 201. 



The correlations received between the ratings of the master 
teachers and the third-year evaluator was .40 and .42 both falling in 
the range of marked or substantial relationships but at the lower end. 
College advisors ratings as related to the third-year evaluator were 
.47 and .49 both indicating marked or substantial relationships. The 
first-year evaluator, an administrator, and the third-year evaluator, 
an administrator reported a .80 relationship indicating a high relation- 
ship. 

It may be said that the master teachers, college advisors and 

administrators have from marked to high agreement in assessing the 

Graduate of California State College at Long Beach. 

D. Relation of Academic Grades and Education Grades to Success in 
the Teaching Profession 



According to Morsh (20) there are thirty-five studies to 1952 and 
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five to date that are concerned with correlations or relationships 



between academic grades, professional grades and success in the teach- 
ing profession. Studies concerned with general college averages all, 
with the exception of four, found positive correlations, but the range 
was zero to .73. Only 9 studies reported an r of .40 or above. But 
in the majority of investigations the findings produced low correlations. 
While the overall results are not such as to permit any very confi- 
dent predictive base, it would appear that some relation does exist. 

Academic grade point averages and professional course work 
averages were obtained for the 1037 graduates in this study. Presented 
in Table S are the coefficient correlations by groups between academic 

Table 8 



Correlation Coefficient of Academic 
Overall Grades and Education Overall Grades 



flrgups 


Number 

1960 


Years 

3,961 


1962 


1262 


90 


165 


.64 


.63 


.60 


to 

• 


80 


354 


.77 


.69 


.66 


.66 


70 


240 


.74 


-76 


.56 


.71 


60 


132 


.79 


.67 


.67 


.56 


50 


72 


.63 


.57 


.57 


.76 


40 


60 


.75 


.66 


.74 


.61 



o 

ERIC 




i 

I 



Table 9 
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Mean Overall Grade Point Average for 
Academic and Education Courses By Groups 

Nwtt>?r Years 







1960 

Academic Education 


1961 

Academic Education 


1962 

Academic Education 


1963 

Academic Education 


90 


165 


2.80 


2.91 


2.78 


2.89 


2.76 


2.86 


2.75 


2.86 


80 


354 


2.71 


2.77 


2.70 


2.83 


2.67 


2.80 


2.58 


2.74 


70 


240 


2.73 


2.79 


2.78 


2.84 


2.66 


2.75 


2.56 


2.73 


60 


132 


2.63 


2.81 


2.55 


2.70 


2.72 


2.77 


2.55 


2.66 


50 


72 


2.57 


2.60 


2.70 


2.71 


2.51 


2.69 


2.56 


2.67 


40 


60 


2.48 


2.52 


2.57 


2.65 


2.63 


2.59 


2.54 


2.55 



Table 10 



Mean Overall Grade Point Average 
Academic Courses and Education Courses 


for 

All Years 


Groups 


Number 


Academic Grades 


Education Grades 


90 


165 


2.78 


2.88 


80 


334 


2.66 


2.76 


70 


240 


2.68 


2.77 


60 


132 


2.61 


2.60 


50 


72 


2.58 


2.65 


40 


60 


2.55 


2.59 




1037 







I 

grade point average and professional grade point average and pro- 



fessional grade point average. The findings reveal a highly signifi- 



cant relationship in all years and in all groups . This would tend to 



o 

ERIC 

i! 
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indicate that the students may receive the equivalent grades in both 
academic and professional courses. 

Tables 9 and 10 indicate the mean grade point for the students 
by groups. Comparing the means of both academic grades and pro- 
fessional grades, the highest grade point average in both areas 
were received by the students rated highest after three years in the 
field. The lowest grade point average received by students 
while in college were the teachers who were rated lowest at the end 
of three years. As was indicated by other investigations there is a 
relationship but not sufficient to use for the establishment of 
policy. 

E. Number o f Teachers Receiving Tenure and Still Employed as Related 

to the Number of Teac hers Who Did Not Receive Teniire But Were 

Rated. 

California has always had a history of a. teacher shortage in 
elementary education, A large majority of teachers in this area of 
teaching are women, as demonstrated in an early section of this 
progress report. Table 11 reveals that of the 1037 graduates in this 
report, 679 or 66^ are between 20-25 years of age. They are of 
marriageable age or if they are married they are susceptible to 
beginning their families. The question then arises, "Do the most 
successful teachers remain in the profession?" and what is the 
disbursement of teacher graduates of California State College Long 
Beach from the time they enter the teaching profession mtil they are 
eligible for tenure? Table 15 presents the number of teachers 
receiving tenure and still employed by groups, the niunber of teachers 




Table 11 
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Groups 


Age Distribution for All Groups, 1960-1963 

Ages 

20-25 26-30 31-35 3^-40 41-Over 


Total 


90 or 
over 


101 


20 


12 


10 


22 


165 


80 


223 


36 


46 


28 


21 


354 


70 


168 


22 


16 


19 


18 


240 


60 


98 


11 


10 


9 


5 


132 


50 


60 


12 


11 


9 


8 


86 


40 and 
below 


34 


6 


1 


2 


5 


60 




679 


105 


94 


77 


82 


1037 


Percentage 66 


10 


9 


7 


8 





Table 12 



Percentage Age Distribution for All Groups 


, 1960-1963 


Groups 


20-2^ 


26-30 


Ages 

31-i5 36-40 


40-0ver 


90 or 
above 


61 


12 


7 


66 


14 


80 


63 


10 


13 


8 


6 


70 


68 


9 


7 


8 


8 


60 


73 


8 


8 


8 


4 


50 


63 


11 


8 


7 


9 


40 or 
below 


53 


12 


5 


7 


13 



Table 13 



Number of Teachers in Each Group Receiving Tenure and 
Still Employed After Three Years in the Teaching Profession 



Groups 






Years 








I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


Totals 


90 


30 


24 


34 


40 


128 


80 


47 


34 


71 


45 


197 


70 


32 


23 


35 


19 


109 


60 


22 


9 


9 


14 


54 


50 


3 


4 


8 


5 


20 


40 


1 


1 


0 


2 


4 



512 



Table 14 



Number of Teachers an Each Group Not 
Receiving Tenure But Rated 



Groups 





I960 


1961 


90 or 
above 


7 


7 


80 


31 


39 


70 


23 


28 


60 


11 


13 


50 


12 


14 


40 or 
less 


15 


10 



I^arg 



12^ 


12^ 


Totals 


8 


15 


37 


22 


65 


157 


13 


67 


131 


30 


24 


78 


15 


25 


66 


11 


20 


56 



525 



19 



Table 15 



Teachers Receiving Tenure and Teachers not Receiving 
Tenure But Rated of Total Population, 



Groups 


Received 

Tpnnrft 


Absolute and Percentages 

Percentage No Tenure 

But Rated 


Percentage 


Totals 




90*^5 


128 


12 


37 


3 


165 


80 


197 


19 


157 


15 


354 


70 


109 


11 


131 


13 


240 


60 


54 


5 


78 


8 


132 


50 


20 


2 


66 


7 


86 


40 


4 


0 


56 


5 


60 




512 


49 


525 


51 


1037 



receiving tenure and still employed by groups, the number of teachers 
not receiving tenure but rated and the percentages of both. After 
three years in the profession of the 1037 teachers reported 49^ were 
still teaching in the school district where they were first employed. 
5155 had left the profession or moved elsewhere. It is interesting to 
note that 85^ of the teachers receiving tenure where they were first 
employed were rated in the 70th percentile or above. 

Table 16 is an accounting of the reasons for teachers in this 
study to date leaving their employment. "Married” and "moved" 
acco\mts for 38^ of the reasons for leaving, "Maternity" represents 
26^ and "personal" 23^. Personal is a "catch-all." Many teachers 
rated in the 40th percentile group would have been asked to resign 
by the district but the teacher took the initiative. 
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F. Married ap d Tlninarried Teachers as Belated to Success. 1960-1964 

Peters (23) in 1934 conducted a study of 110 natched married and 
unmarried teachers and compared the achievement of 2195 pupils. 
Principal ratings were obtained for 1123 married teachers and 1123 
unmarried teachers. The Otis Classification Test Part I was used to 
determine degree of achievement and Part II was used to detemune 
amount of mental growth. Correlations of .86 ± .29 and .60 ± .23 
respectively was obtained. The difference was in favor of the married 
teacher. However, it was under three times the probable error of the 
difference and on the border line of being significant. Differences 
in principal ratings of married and unmarried teachers were too small 
to be significant. Ryan (26) in 1951 conipared the findings of trained 
observers after rating 99 single women and 107 married women who were 
teaching the third and fourth grades. Twenty-six items were -used, 20 
relating to observable teacher behavior and 6 concerned with pupil 
behavior. Comparison of ratings with respect to observable behaviors 
items as to marital status revealed no significant differences at the 
.05 level. Comparing the relationship of marital status and pupil 
behavior, by coefficient of mesui square, .11 was obtained, which does 
not indicate a slight or substantial relationship. 

Ryan (28) states that with teachers of all levels considered as 
a group there is little difference in specified dimensions of teacher 
behavior between single and married teachers. But he further states 
that within the elementary school research seems to favor the married 
teacher. However, according to Morsh and Wilder (20) and Domas and 
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Table 16 



Reasons for Teachers Leaving Employment Who Did Not Receive 
Tenure But Were Rated By Groups, 1960-1963 



Reasons 


2Q 




Groups 

2Q ^ 




AQ 


Totals 


Percentaere 


Administration 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 




.5 


Substitute 


0 


4 


5 


2 


3 


2 


16 


3 


Other District 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


.5 


Overseas 


2 


9 


7 


0 


0 


0 


18 


3 


Return to School 


2 


4 


0 


1 


0 


0 


7 


1 


Maternity 


12 


4S 


33 


20 


11 


13 


137 


26 


Married-Moved 


13 


60 


46 


38 


28 


8 


193 


38 


Personal 


5 


28 


39 


17 


23 


10 


122 


23 


Request of District 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


23 


24 


5 



525 100.0 



Table 17 



Total and Percentages of All Groups of 
■ Married and Unmarried Teachers, 1960-1961 



Groups 


Number 

Married 


Percentage 


Number 

Unmarried 


Percentage 


90 or 
above 


95 


15 


70 


17 


80 


210 


34 


144 


35 


70 


146 


23 


94 


22 


60 


99 


13 


53 


19 


50 


61 


10 


25 


6 


40 or less 


29 


5 


31 


7 


— 


—620 




417 


■ 100' 



I ERIC 
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Table 18 







At Time of En 5 )loyment 










Number 


of Married 


Teachers 


and Non-Married 










Teachers by Groups, 


1960-1963 












1961 


12^ 




12^ 




Not 




Not 




Not 




Not 


Groups 


Married Married 


Marri ad 


Married 


Married Married 


Married 


Married 


90 Or 
















above 


22 15 


28 


3 


16 


26 


29 


26 


80 


46 32 


53 


20 


45 


22 


66 


70 


70 


36 19 


33 


18 


31 


17 


46 


40 


60 


14 19 


16 


6 


25 


14 


24 


14 


:50 


13 2 


13 


5 


15 


8 


20 


10 


40 or 
















less 


9 7 


8 


3 


10 


1 


2 


20 




140 94 


151 


55 


142 


88 


187 


180 


Percentage of Married Teachers and Non-Married 


Teachers at 


time of Employment by 


years , 


1960-1963. 


















12^ 


12& 




mi 




Not 




Not 




Not 




Not 




Married Married 


Married 


Married 


Married Married 


Married 


Maixied 


Percentage of 














All Groups 


60 40 


73 


28 


62 


38 


51 


42 


Percentage of 














Total 
















Population 


14 9 


15 


5 


14 


8 


18 


17 



Tiedeman (9) only two studies in the field of elementary education 
have been concerned with the study of the question. 

Table 17 indicates the distribution of teachers as to married or 



unmarried in all groups is about equal. Therefore the findings in 
this progress report would' 'support the findings of research. The 
marital status of a teacher has apparently little influence in the 
teaching -learning situation. 
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G. Married Teachers With Chil dren As Related to Teaching Success 

Literature has indicated that teachers who have children and 
return to the teaching profession should be more successful in the 
teaching profession because they would have a better understanding 
of children. To the iknowledge of the investigator there have been 
no studies dealing with the question of whether a teacher will be 
more successful in the profession if she has had children and then 
returns to the classroom. 

Table 19 indicates the numbers of children in each family of those 
teachers who are married by years and by groups. In this population 
of the study 32^ of the married, teachers had children and iS% did not. 

In the superi.or group 61^ of the teachers rated in the 90th percentile 
or above had children while Jlio did not. In the other groups about 
half had children and half did not with the exception of the group 
rated in the 60th percentile, slightly above average. In the un-' 
satisfactory group ‘?2% had children and lS% did not. 

It might be said that direct firsthand loiowledge of children in 
the home might, along with other traits, tend to develop superior 
behavior as seen by the evaluator of the teacher in the teaching- 
learning situation. 

However, there is little evidence to support the idea that first- i 
hand knowledge appropriate to the learning environment of the child 
in the home by itself would produce desired behavior of teacher. If 
this were true then there should be more difference between the 
percentages of the teachers who were unsuccessful and those who are 



successful. 



Table 19 
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Number of Children of Married Teachers at 
Time of Employment by Groups, 1960-1963 



Groups 


I960 


1961 


Years 

12^ 


1963 


Total 


90 


None 


11 


10 


6 


10 


37 


1 


3 


5 


3 


4 


15 


2 


2 


10 


4 


8 


24 


3 


3 


3 


2 


6 


14 


4 or more 


1 


JL 




1 






22 


28 


16 


29 


95 


80 


None 


22 


24 


21 


36 


103 


1 


7 


9 


10 


8 


34 


2 


9 


6 


8 


8 


31 


3 


4 


9 


4 


8 


25 


4 or more 


-L- 




_2_ 




^12_ 




46 


53 


45 


66 


210 


70 


None 


18 


11 


11 


11 


61 


1 


6 


4 


8 


5 


23 


2 


6 


10 


6 


10 


32 


3 


5 


7 


3 


5 


20 


4 or more 




1 


_2_ 


-L. 


10 




36 


33 


31 


46 


146 


60 


None 


9 


8 


14 


18 


49 


1 


1 


3 


6 


5 


15 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


7 


3 


1 


1 


3 


0 


5 


4 or more 


0 


_2_ 




JL 






14 


16 


25 


24 


79 


50 


None 


7 


5 


10 


7 


29 


1 


1 


4 


0 


3 


8 


2 


2 


1 


3 


6 


12 


3 


2 


1 


1 


3 


7 


4 or more 


1 




1 


1 






13 


13 


15 


20 


61 


40 or less 


None 


3 


4 ■ 


7 


1 


15 


1 


1 


2 


1 


0 


4 


2 


5 


1 


0 


0 


6 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


4 or more 


JL 


0 


1 









9 


8 


10 


2 
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Number of Teachers that Have or Have Not Had 
Children at First Employment By Groups, 1960-1963 



Groups 


Children 


Percentaffe 


No Children 


Percentage 


90 


58 


61 


37 


39 


80 


107 


50 


103 


50 


70 


85 


58 


61 


42 


60 


30 


37 


49 


63 


50 


32 


52 


29 


48 


40 


14 


48 


IP 


52 




326 


52 


294 


48 
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H. RgiPgdia.'tiQH ag P^~l a.~ted “to Teacher Success 

The Department of Elementary Education, at California State College 
at Long Beach, requires students to demonstrate a proficiency in 
English, Mathematics, Speech and Spelling. This requirement is in 
keeping with Section 613O, Title V, California Education Code, 

There is no research in this area to determine if there is any 
relationship between success in the teaching field and remediation 
courses taken in teacher training. 

Table 20 presents the number of students taking remediation by 
groups and the percentage of each group taking remediation for the 
total population. In all groups there is a large percentage in ^ 
favor of those students not taking remediation with the exception 
of the group rated in the 40th percentile. Here there is a fifty- 
fifty split of those who were required to take remediation and those 
not required to take remediation. 

Ts^ble 21 represents the number of students taking remediation by 
years and groups . Table 22 summarizes Table 21 by years and indicates 
the number of students in remediation by years and the percentages . 

Of the total population 21 ,% of the students were required to take 
remediation while 76^ of the students meet the proficiency require- 
ment by test. There appears to be a slight pattern that would 
indicate about 25^ of the students of this population were required 
to take remediation and 75^ were not. It will be interesting to 
note if the same pattern persists in the years to come as this 
- investigation. progresses . 



Table 20 





Remediation Taken By Groups For 






Total Population, 


1960-1963 






Groups 


Yes 




Ra 


%. 


latsl 


90 or 












above 


28 


18 


137 


82 


165 


Women 


21 




117 




138 


Men 


7 




20 




27 


80 


S4 


23 


270 


77 


354 


Women 


70 




228 




302 


Men 


14 




42 




52 


70 


39 


16 


201 


84 


240 


Women 


34 




181 




215 


Men 


5 




20 




25 


60 


43 


23 


89 


67 


132 


Women 


39 




81 




120 


Men 


4 




8 




12 


50 


30 


24 


56 


66 


86 


Women 


24 




48 




72 


Men 


6 




8 




14 


40 or 












below 


29 


48 


31 


52 


60 


Women 


21 




- 29 




51 


Men 


8 




2 




9 



27 



Table 21 



Remediation Taken By Groups For Each Year, 1960-1964 



Groupg 


- 


1960 


Yes 


12^ 

US2 








1963 

lia 


90 or 


above 


2 


35 


10 


21 


2 


40 


14 


41 


Women 


2 


27 


9 


18 


2 


36 


8 


36 


Men 


0 


8 


1 


3 


0 


4 


6 


5 


80 


32 


46 


17 


56 


18 


49 


17 


119 


Women 


27 


34 


12 


48 


15 


46 


16 


100 


Men 


5 


12 


5 


8 


3 


3 


1 


19 


70 


5 


50 


16 


35 


5 


43 


13 


73 


Women 


4 


44 


15 


31 


5 


38 


10 


68 


Men 


1 


6 


1 


4 


0 


5 


3 


5 


60 


13 


20 


9 


13 


11 


28 


10 


28 


Women 


12 


17 


7 


13 


10 


26 


10 


25 


Men 


1 


3 


2 


0 


1 


2 


0 


3 


50 


7 


8 


6 


12 


7 


16 


10 


20 


Women 


5 


6 


5 


11 


6 


13 


8 


18 


Men 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


40 or 


below 


5 


11 


5 


6 


7 


4 


12 


10 


Women 


3 


11 


5 


6 


5 


4 


9 


8 


Men 




_Q_ 


_Q_ 


-JL 


-2- 


0 









64 


170 


63 


143 


50 


180 


76 


291 



t 

Table 22 



i 

Remediation Taken by Total Population by 


Years 


Igarg. 


Yes 


i 


El 


i 


1960 


64 


27 


170 


73 


1961 


63 


30 


143 


70 


1962 


50 


25 


180 


75 


1963 


7^ 


21 


291 


79 


253 




784 




Percentage of 




24 




76 











Table 23 
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Research Summary of Extracurricular Activities 
as Related To Teacher Success 


Investigator 

Jones 


£ro,1ect 

(14) 


Correlation 

.05 supervisor rating and women out- 
side activities 

.27 supervisor rating and men cut- 
side activities 


Somer 


(31) 


.41 principal ratings (1 year) and 
outside activities 


Kriner 


(15) 


-.04 supervisor rating and outside 
activities 


Martin 


(19) 


.18 supervisor rating and office held 
.22 supervisor rating and outside 
activities 


Seagoe 


(29) 


.16 principal rating and officer 
membership ratio 


Seagoe 


(29) 


.06 principal rating and membership 
in organizations 


Von Haden 


(33) 


.06 pupil gain and extracurricular 
activities 

.17 pupil evaluation and outside 
activities 



I. Extracurricijlar Ac tivities With Children As Related To Teaching 

Success. 196Q~lQ6ii 

It is believed by many educators and administrators that students 
who have participated with children prior to coming into the class- 
room will be more successful. Several studies have been made deal- 
ing with the question of extracurricular activities as related to 
teaching success. Presented above is a summary of some investigations. 

Generally speaking, searchers have found correlations that would 
indicate slight or neglible relationships between extracurricular 
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activities and success as reported by evaluators. Perhaps the type 
of activities studied lias some effect upon the relations. Most of 
the activities reported were not with children but adults or peer 
groups . 

Table 24 indicates the number of students that had participated in 
activities with children prior to student teaching. Table 25 shows 
the number of students reported as participating in church activities 
with children, recreation activities (camp programs, playground, 
etc.) and scouts (leader of a group, assistant leader or performed 
some activity other than a member). There will be an overlap as 
some persons may have participated in more than one activity. 

In the total population of this study 53^ had not participated 
±D. any one of the youth activity programs while ^1% had. In view- 
ing the group distribution, the two groups that were rated highest 
had a slight edge but all other groups showed a greater percentage 
of students that had not participated in youth activities before 
student teaching. 

The findings to date in this study seem to support the reported 
results of other investigations. 

J. Traits of Unsuccessful Teachers 

Probably the first study in an attempt to answer the question of 
what traits or characteristics define a successful teacher and an 
unsuccessful teacher v;as done by Littler, (17) in 1914. He made 
a survey of principals and superintendents seeking their opinions 
as to what makes a good or poor teacher. He found that administrators 
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Table 24 



Absolute Number and Percentages by Groups of Teachers 
That Had Participated in Extra Curricular Activities 



Groups 


With Children Prior to Teaching, 1960-1963 

None Percentages Number of 

I^rticipations 
in Activities 


Percentage 


90 or 


above 


79 


48 


117 


52 


80 


175 


49 


226 


52 


70 


135 


56 


122 


44 


60 


73 


55 


90 


45 


50 


53 


62 


63 


38 


40 


34 


57 


35 


43 


Total 


Population 


549 


53 


*653 


*X47 



*The absolute number of persons participating in children’s activities 
prior to teaching has little significance as a number of persons parti- 
cipated in one or more activities. Therefore, if 549 of the total 
population did not participate in children activities prior to teaching 
then it can be assumed that 4B8 of the total did participate as this 
would represent the total population of 1037. 

•)«*This percentage is obtained by determining the ratio of 488 to the 
total population, 1037. 



I 
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Table 2^ 



Nunfi:-er of Men and Women Teachers Participating iu Activities 
With Children Prior to Teaching hy Groups and Years 



Groupfl 


12^ 


Years 

Women 


12^ 

Woipen Men 






90 

None 


11 


2 


6 


4 


26 


20 


7 


Church 


10 


0 


13 


2 


6 


15 


1 


Recreation 


3 


1 


9 


2 


3 


13 


3 


Scouts 


9 


0 


13 


1 


5 


4 


2 


80 

None 


32 


8 


20 


4 


38 


56 


12 


Church 


19 


0 


32 


4 


9 


40 


2 


Recreation 


7 


1 


16 


8 


5 


27 


7 


Scouts 


6 


0 


17 


3 


7 


7 . 


5 


70 


None 


27 


5 


26 


t 

4 


27 


41 


7 


Church 


, 9 


0 


29 


0 


11 


26 


1 


Recreation 


5 


2 


1 


1 


1 


9 


1 


Scouts 


7 


0 


8 


0 


7 


11 


0 


60 


None 


20 


2 


11 


1 


17 


24 


3 


Church 


11 


1 


8 


2 


11 


9 


0 


Recreation 


4 


1 


6 


0 


7 


5 


0 


Scouts 


7 


0 


8 


■ 0 


4 


1 


0 


50 


None 


10 


2 


3 


0 


10 


11 


3 


Church 


2 


0 


3 


1 


3 


4 


0 


Recreation 


3 


1 


3 


1 


1 


4 


1 


Scouts -r 


3 


1 


7 


0 


4 


3 


0 


40 

None 


6 


2 


5 


0 


7 


10 


4 


Church 


4 


0 


5 


0 


2 


3 


0 


Recreation 


3 


1 


4 


0 


1 ' 


1 


0 


Scouts 


1 


1 


3 


0 


0 


4 


1 







rep«ortefi lacrl: of nairitairiing di r Ir^ to-- int&rest 

in teaching, persoiiaiity, *zff' »«*’* , and :*ooj> as th ^2 inor.'t lueRiioncd 

causes of teacher failure. Bueilesfield i‘t>iiav.cd v/ith ariOthci* 
study in 1915. He forwarded a IctT-^':- and qu'rtioiniaire to 300 school 
men in the United States. He iound thaw v.eaiaieos in uiLcipline, laeK 
of judgement, daily preparation insufficient, p:'or Hrf3thods were among 
the causes of teacher dismissal, Harciiriga (2i) in reported 

discipline, cooperation, poor instruction, preparation and laclr of 
interest as the top ranked causes of teacher fail'ire. He also 
reported 10 % failure of the total population considered in this study. 
Kyte (16) found that inefficient handling of pupils, inefficient 
handling of routine classroom procedures, disorderliness in character- 
istics of the room environment v/sre the top rarlied reasons for not 
retaining the teacher ' s services . Simons ( 30) in 1933 found , by 
interview, technique with superintendents and principals, classroom 
control, lack of personality, lack, of adaptation, .jntactful and poor 
organizer of the classroom acti'iaties and enviroiiment v/ere the major 
reasons for teacher dismissal. Ryan (27:265) in I960 indicated lack 
of system, lack of organization and responsibility as conceptualized 
by the principals. This would imply in the clatcroom that according 
to the principal 's idea in this study a poor teacher was character- 
ized by implanned performance, slipshod behavior and irresponsible 
classroom behavior. The findings of Littler seem to hold in sub- 
sequent stu.dies pjoinbing out ‘bhat poor mainteriarce of discipline. 



lack of organization in the class rcom and preparation of learning 
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activities tend to head the list of causes for teacher dismissal. 



Table 26 



Causes of Teacher Failure as 
Reported by Administrators, 1960-1963 


Personal and Professional Qualities 




Loyalty and Cooperation 


4 


Classroom Procedure and Management 


3S 


Subject-Jfetter and/or grade level 


Proficiency 


6 


Pupil Responses 


38 


Adaption to school and community 


3 


Number of Unsuccessful Teachers 


of Total Population 1037 


60 



Table 23 indicates the causes of dismissal of teachers who 
graduated from California State College at Long Beach. Of the 1037 
teachers in this study to date 60 or 6^ were rated unsuccessful. 

Of the 60 unsuccessful teachers 58 were released because of 
inappropriate behavior in classroom procedure and management as well 
as pupil responses. Only in 6 cases did the lack of subject matter 
or grade level proficiency have any influence on nonretention. 

The findings, as reported by school administrators, seem to 
support the results obtained by other searchers. 

Pages 33-37 of this progress report are annotates from the 

!/ 

evaluation forms received from the employing officers of school districts. 
The resiiLts as reported here again v/ill support the literature in that 
inability to display appropriate behavior in classroom procedure and 
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control, inability to demonstrate desirable classroom control techniques 
and not Imov/ing v/hat constitutes a desirable learning environment appear 
to be the iiajor problems of unsuccessful teachers. 
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Annotates From First and Third Evaluators of 
Teachers Rated As Unsuccessful 

First Year Evaluation: Miss was anxious to he helped and seemed 

quite interested in improving. She had difficulty in maintaining 
classroom control because she did not always make her instructions 
clear. 

Third Year Evaluation: Rated 40th percentile. Low in classroom procedure. 

Did not seem to be able to understand children. Left district and 
full-time teaching due to child care. Different evaluator. 

First Year Evaluation: Mr. ^is most cooperative and capable. His 

teaching effectiveness would be enhanced if he felt more secure 
within himself. He does not seem to know what to do. 

Third Year Evaluation: Mr. continues to have problems. He seems 

to be overwhelmed by what is required in teaching. Not exactly 
asked to leave the district although implications were there. 

Same evaluator. 

First Year Evaluation: Mr. h as shown improvement but still is 

having problems in classroom procedure and pupil response. He does 
not seem to respond to suggestions even though he seems to be in- 
terested. 

Third Year Evaluation: Rated low in classroom procedure and pupil 

response. Left for personal reasons but would not have been 
recommended for tenure. Different evaluator. 

First Year Evaluation: Miss ^is slow in developing. She demonstrates 

adequate ability but fails to take hold of her responsibilities in the 
classroom. She needs help. 

Third Year Evaluation: Miss has not seemed to improve adequately. 

She has trouble realizing there is a problem in the classroom. This 
could be the result of not knowing what is required of a teacher. 

Left because of personal reasons. Same evaluator. 

First Year Evaluation: Miss needs to improve in her instructional 

skills. The main problem having to do with instruction; careful and 
thorough preparation of lessons each day. Purposes for lessons are 
not always clear. My personal feelings are that her talents lean 
more toward the area of the creative arts than toward the field of 
specific, detailed subject matter teaching. 

Third Year Evaluation: Mrs. h^-S trouble in being detailed and 

precise in her lesson planning. She does not seem, to realize that 
each lesson plan has to have a purpose. Left district because of 
child care. Different evaluators. 
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First Year Evaliiation; Mr. n eeds to worlc on voice control. He 

is difficult to listen to in the classroom. He has problems in 
classroom procedure and pupil control. 

Third Year Evaluation: Mr. Jias not improved his voice. He 

continues to have problems with classroom procedure and pupil 
control. Resigned to travel. Would not have been recommended 
for tenure. Same evaluator, 

First Year Evalmtion; Miss ^appeared quite timid and soft- 

spoken, Needed help. 

Third Year Evalmtion: Poor in classroom procedure, knov/ledge of 

subject matter and pupil response. Left. Illness. 

Evaluated as Average first year. Evaluated as unsatisfactory by 
same evalmtor in third year by classroom procedure, knowledge of 
subject matter pupil response and personal characteristics. 

First Year Evaluation: Miss .worked hard but she seemed to be over- 

whelmed with the effort, preparation and understandings involved in 
learning and sustaining successful disciplining and teaching 
techniques , - 

Third Year Evalmtion, different evalmtor, same achool district, rated 
as unsatisfactory in classroom procedure, subject matter and pupil 

response. Miss ^does not seem to. understand what makes a good 

teaching sitmtion. 

First Year Evalmtion: Miss ^is a kind likeable person but she has 

trouble maintaining classroom control. She does not seem to know 
what to do. 

Third Year Evalmtion: Same evaluator, same school rated unsatisfactory in 

class room control and pupil response. Reason for leaving — pregnant. 

First Year Evalmtion: Mrs. ^appears to be upset most of the time. 

She has trouble in keeping control of the class. Needs help in 
understanding when things are not going "right." 

Third Year Evalmtion: Left because of illness and emotional instability. 

First Year Evaluation: Rated satisfactory in all eight traits. 

Third Year Evaluation: Rated in 40th percentile and unsatisfactory in 

classroom procedure and pupil response. Mrs. seemed "to run 

out of steam" in the second year. She could not control an average 
class. She resigned and moved to Northern California where her 
husband was employed. Same evaliiator for first and second evaluation. 

First Year Evaluation: Rated unsatisfactory in classroom procedure and 

pupil response Miss had problems in maintaining effective 

discipline and in methodology of teaching. Does not seem to know 
what to do. 
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Third Year Evaluation: Inadequate instructional program. Asked to 

leave hy the district. Same evaluator. 

First Year Evaluation: Satisfactory in all eight traits. 

Third Year Evaluation: Mrs. y/asn't feeling well and there were 

problems at home. She resigned to go into industry. She was so 
upset that she could not control the class. At times she did not 
seem to know what she was doing or understand what to do. 

Same evaluator. 

First Year Evaluation: Miss .remains in a turmoil and upset because 

of the lack_of discipline. Efforts to help Miss has proven 

ineffective. Although she recognizes that improvement is necessary. 
Miss -p refers to work things out on her own. She tends to 

fear the use of parents, district aids, or other resources. 

Third Year Evaluation: Miss g enerally below average ratings, 

particularly in the area of professional competence, control and 
discipline, effectiveness of teaching procedures, and classroom 
management. She does not seem to \mderstand what constitutes a 
teaching environment and she is not receptive to suggestions. 
Resigned at request of district. Same evaluator. 

First Year Evaluation: Mr. Jias been a real disappointment to me. 

He started out with great prospects of becoming a fine teacher but 
due to poor judgement and lack of effort and preparation he has done 
a very disappointing job. Rated low in personal and professional 
qualities, classroom management and pupil responses. 

Third Year Evaluation: Mr. ^continues to be a disappointment. He 

resists suggestions and has not shown much improvement. Marked 
poor in all areas and in the 30th percentile. Same evaluator. 
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III. DIi5CDSSI0N AND SlMiilARY 

The population ratio between men and women in elementary education, 
California State College at Long Beach appears to remain relatively con- 
stant from year to year. The ratio of 68-14 in favor of women would 
indicate that more men should be brought into elementary education. 
Because of the change in our society many children do not have a male 
image in the home therefore male teachers on the elementary level might 
fulfill this need. Women are susceptible to leaving the elementary field 
because of marriage and childbirth. Thus, the- permanent supply of 
teachers in elementary education is in continued flux. 

According to the results obtained from approximately 828 employing 
officers of school districts, a rather consistent ratio has been 
reported for each year, 1960-1963. It can be said that approximately 
16 % of the graduates who of California State College at Long Beach were 
rated in the 90th percentile, 34/^ were rated in 80th percentile, 235^ in 
the 70th percentile,- 13^ in the 60th ;^rcentile, 8^ in the 50th percentile 
and 6 % in the 40th percentile (unsuccessful) . Of the 1037 graduates in 
this progress report 759 or 73^ were rated, in comparison to all other 
teachers, good to excellent. Only 60 or 6 ^ were rated as unsuccessful, 
Nanninga (21) reported 10^ unsuccessful teachers and Buellesfield (8) 
reported 7 ^ unsuccessful teachers. 

The question as to whether there is agreement among the evaluators 
of the student teachers, can be answered by the correlations obtained 
among the six evaluators for the population in this progress report. 

The correlations are related to the third -year evaluator. The first 
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and second master teachers ratings revealed an r of .4.0 and an r of .42 
respectively both are significant at the .01. The first and second 
college advisor's ratings as related to the third-year evaluator was 
r of .47 and r of .49 both significant at the ,01 level. The first- 
year evaluator rated the first-year teacher in relation to the third- 
year evaluator at an r of .80. This r is significant at the .01 level. 

There is a substantial relationship to a high relationship of how 
master teachers, college advisors, first-year evaluators and third-year 
evaluators assess the graduates of California State College at Lorg 
Beach. 

There is a marked to high relationship between the grades received 
in academic areas and those received in education courses. In the 
group rated in the 90th percentile, all years reported showed a very 
high relationship with the exception of 1962 and it indicated a marked 
relationship. The group rated as unsuccessful demonstrated a marked 
relationship in all -years . Mean grade point averages for both groups 
indicated that those in the 90th percentile received a higher grade 
point than those in the 40th percentile rated group. However, the 
difference is slight and this supports the findings of other investiga- 
tions of this question. 

Of 1037 graduates reported in this study, 679 were in the age range 
of 20-25, representing 66^ of the tqtal population. Of the total group 
49^ were still employed in the same school district and 51 % were not. 

Of the group still employed in the same school district ^ 5 % were rated 
in the 70th percentile or better. Marriage and moving accounted for the 
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largest number of teachers leaving their first employment. This group 
represented of those not receiving tenure year in the district of 
their first employment, mtemity represents 26^ and personal 23^, 

There is no evidence in this study or in research to support the idea 
that a married teacher is more or less successful than an unmarried 
teacher. Of the population in this progress report there are about an 
equal ratio of married teachers to unmairied teachers. In the top 
group, 90th percentile, 15% are married and 17% are not. In the lowest 
group, 40th percentile or below, 5% are married and 7% are not. The 
teaching success of a teacher, according to the research, has little 
relation to whether they are married or single. 

Of the married teachers in this study, 52% of them have children. 

Of the teacher in the 90th percentile, 95 teachers, 61% had children 
and J7% did not. Teachers in' the 60th percentile group, 37% had children 
and 63% did not. However, in the lowest group, 40th percentile rating, 

52^ had children and 4^^ did not. There is little or no ratio relation- 
ship between the success of teachers , as indicated by employing officers 
of School districts and the fact that they have children. 

Of the teachers ranked in the 90th percentile group, 82^ were not 
required to take remediation while 18^ were required to take remediation, 
in either Mathematics, English, Speech or Spelling. The percentage of 
teachers required to take remediation for each group increased with the 
exception of those rated in 70th percentile. This group indicated that 
84 ^ did not have to take remediation and 16^ did. However, in the 
lowest group, 40th percentile or below , 4 ^^ had to take remediation and 
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52^ did not. Again there is little evidence to support a relationship 
between remediation and teacher success. 

Research lias produced very low correlations betiveen teaching success 
and ertrac^xrricular activities. It concludes that there is little or no 
relationship. Prior to entering the teaching profession ^yfo of the 
graduates from California State College at Long Beach had no organized 
experience with children while ^1% did. In the 90th percentile and 80th 
percentile groups there was about an even ratio between those who did 
not have child experience as related to those that did. The 70th per- 
centile group showed the largest ratio in favor of those not having child 
experience. In the 40th percentile group, ^1% did not have child experi- 
ence, the next largest ratio, other than the 50 percentile group. The 
findings in the progress report tend to support the research concerned 
with this question. Lbere is no apparent relationship between the 
success of a teacher, viewed by an employing officer, and experience 
with children prior to teaching. 

Causes of teacher dismissal in this progress report, as indicated 
by employing officers, tend to support the literature. The chief reasons ■ 
for dismissal or request to resign by the school district are pronounced 
and repetitive as reported by evaluators.. Tbe,/fejv£> major areas are class- 
room management and procedure, and pupil response. As Ryan (27) points 
out, teachers are unsuccessful when they ladic system, they have not 
developed an ability to organize the activity of the classroom into 
appropriate behavior, and have not de’ve3.oued an attitude of responsibility. 
Encompassed in tne findings of the other surveys are the abovementioned 
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traits. Therefore, there appears to he an agreement as to a description 
of teacher dismissal. 

Perhaps it can he said that those teachers who have attained success 
are those that have developed the ability and skill to adjust to a given 
teaching environment. This point of view supports that of Barr (5) 
when he says since teaching is primarily a leadership role and dependent 
upon the nature of the situation in which the teacher must function, its 
effectiveness cannot he treated apart from situations giving rise to it. 
Therefore, it would appear that the process of analyzing the teaching- 
learning environment may he a step in the direction of assisting the new 
teacher to develop the skills to he flexible and develop appropriate 
behavior to a given learning environment. 

There is little or no evidence in the research presented herein or 
the findings of this progress report to support the idea that more 
academic experiences will produce a better teacher. However, it might 
he found that if the informational background of the teacher is broadened, 
it may have an influence on the learning environment. Perhaps there is a 
factor of transfer that has not yet been determined and it may -have a 
direct effect upon the teacher and his or her success as a teacher. 



IV. TRENDS 

Trends as determined by the progress report of a twelve-year study 
of graduates from the Department of Elementary, California State College 
at Long Beach. 

1. There is a consistent ratio between men and women in elementary 
education of women and 14% men. This population is subject 
to continual change because of the potential personal statiis 
change of women teachers. 

2. Employing officers of school district rate California State 
College at Long Beach, Elementary teacher candidates consistently 
as follows; 16% in the 90th percentile, 34% irx the 80th percentile, 
23% in the 70th percentile, 13% in the 60th percentile, 8% in 

the 50th percentile, and 6^ in the 40th percentile or unsuccessful. 

3. There is a marked to very high relationship betv/een the six 
evaluators of the teacher from the time of taking student teach- 
ing to the third year in the profession. 

4. There is a high relationship between the grades received from 
academic courses and those received in education courses. 

5. In this progress report, of the total population 66% of the teachers 
are in the age bracket of 20-25 and a large majority are women. 

6. Of the total population in this progress 49% are still employed 
in the beginning school district, 51% have moved or left the 
profession. Of 528 not employed, 36% married and moved, 26% 
represented maternity, 23%. personal, and 13% miscellaneous. 

7. There is no evidence to support the idea that a married or un- 
married teacher will be more successful than the other. 
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S. Theire is do evidence to support the tliought that maiTied teachers 
who have had children will he more successful in the classroom. 

9. There is no evidence to support a relation between success and 
the taking of remediation courses in college. 

10. There is no evidence to support a relationship between success 
and extracin*ricular activities with children prior to teaching. 

11. There is a consensus of opinion as to the descriptive causes of 

unsuccessful teachers: lack of classroom organization, lack of 

pupil response and responsibility. 
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